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vision descries only a mounting gloom betwixt humanity and God; 
the heaviness of doubt outbalances the buoyancy of faith : 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 

This is the first of the two poems, read and reread for a genera- 
tion. The second, composed a ten-year later, after lying almost 
unknown for a generation, is now, I venture to guess, read a hundred 
times to the once of "In Memoriam," and quoted thrice a hundred. 
And yet the "Rubaiyat" of Fitzgerald's Omar owns not even the 
lame faith of Tennyson. It is pessimistic to the core, shot through 
with the impudence and pain of hopelessness. As to man, the best 
that Omar can offer is a Cyrenaic advice to snare the pleasures of an 
evanescent sensation, to banish thought with a loud and joyless 
laughter, and to meet death with Stoic dignity — 

So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — you shall not shrink. . . . 

And as to God, his best is an indifference that is akin to blasphemy : 

Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev'n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken'd — Man's forgiveness give — and take! 

Surely the captivation in which this poem holds the modern mood 
betrays the utter bankruptcy of transcendental optimism ! 

H. B. Alexander. 
University of Nebraska. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Die Geschichtsphilosophie Auguste Comtes kritisch dargestellt von Dr. 

philos. Georg Mehlis. Leipzig: Fritz Eekardt. 1909. Pp. 158. 

When Comte's system of philosophy is viewed in the light of preceding 
systems, its weaknesses spring to view, and it appears rather as an aberra- 
tion than as an advance. But, if in its light we view the important tend- 
encies in current thinking and activity, these are by it not simply pictured 
in prophecy, but organized, vivified, and idealized. This second way of 
studying Comte would naturally center around his philosophy of history; 
and now, half a century after his death, an essay along this line would be 
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of great interest. Hence it is disappointing to find that Dr. Mehlis writes 
without reference to present political and social conditions, or even to 
those current philosophies that seem closest to positivism. 

None the less this essay is a stimulating work, in German that is 
incisive and clear. The chapters are: I., Comtes dogmatischer Positiv- 
ismus; II., Comtes Geschichtsphilosophie und die Romantik; III., 
Soziologie und Geschichtsphilosophie; IV., Comtes Wertsystem; V., 
Entwickelung und Fortschritt ; Schluss. 

Comte's use of the term " metaphysics " refers solely to the individual- 
izing, anti-social, and enervating tendencies of critical and sceptical 
philosophies. These his own " relativistic " theory escapes, however, only 
through " das Nichtzuendedenken seiner Thesen." That theory carries 
him to the point of saying that truth changes and differs for different 
individuals and different nations. But his philosophy of history and his 
" positive policy " are in fact dominated by the conception of a truth 
underlying all others, and of an ideal to be recognized by all men. 

The third chapter discusses the logic of science on the basis of Rick- 
ert's distinction between the natural sciences, which deal with fixed rela- 
tions between recurring events, and historical science, presenting indi- 
vidual events in their concrete, unique relations with one another and 
with the whole of what has happened. Comte deals with the materials 
of human history from the point of view of a natural science, viz., 
sociology, reaching his culminating scientific result in the celebrated law 
of the three stages. However, the conception of history as the presenta- 
tion of a unique process forms the background of Comte's philosophy. 
And Dr. Mehlis, in Chapters III., IV., and V., is largely concerned with 
the logical conditions under which this implicit philosophy of history 
might become explicit and consistent with itself. All scientific history 
rests upon the adoption of a single, ultimate, absolute value (Wert), since 
the essential uniqueness of any event can be demonstrated only by show- 
ing that it is a certain stage in the realization of that supreme value or 
good. This requires the formulation of a science or system of values, in 
contradistinction to the generalizations of the sciences of matter of fact, 
or natural science. Hence Comte's conception of the uniformity of scien- 
tific purposes and methods is at fault. An interesting, but in my opinion 
unsuccessful, attempt is made to show, in Chapter V., that Comte's belief 
in unending progress is inconsistent with his position that infinite per- 
fection is an irrational term. 

The supreme good epitomized in the term humanity is discussed from 
the standpoint of German romanticism. Romanticism essentially is an 
emphasis upon the progress of mankind measured in terms esthetic and 
religious. French romanticism is vitiated by " traditionalism " ; that is, 
the medieval world-view, which subordinates the individual man to a 
system to which he belongs. Here an ascetic spirit, so marked in Comte, 
leads to a depreciation of the individualism of the Enlightenment, of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and of Greece. Dr. Mehlis seems to 
me to leave obscure the roots of Comte's complete and vigorous renuncia- 
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tion of the socialistic scheme of things. But he brings into prominence 
the motives that led him to condemn the various forms of theism, and the 
other " abstractions " that reinforce individualism. Oomte's final exalta- 
tion of " f etichism," which may perhaps best be rendered animism, is also 
thus explained, since it inspires, in the enlightened soul, not fear, but 
love for nature, and keeps the intellect to its task of framing useful, 
practical conceptions of the world. 

Dr. Mehlis attacks the Comtean philosophy of history and its funda- 
mental conception of value or the good on the ground that " from the 
revolt (Auflehnung) of individuals against the totality all progress has 
come" (p. 157). The mere conception of the dominant whole, humanity, 
leads to the ascetic subordination of art and religion to morality and use, 
and thus to a world-view radically defective in esthetic and religious 
appeal. Since this is probably the chief thesis of the essay, it may be 
in order to compare with it the basis of Edward Caird's rejection of 
Comte's ideal. For the latter is based not on a mere demand for indi- 
viduality or upon an unsupported standard of esthetic worth, but upon 
the assertion of a matter of fact. 

Nature and man, says Caird, can not be united as Comte would have 
it, by subordinating the former to the position of mere material for man's 
activity and advance; simply because by nature we mean, as Kant has 
shown, an existence woven in rational patterns. Intelligence, therefore, 
is not merely a product of biological conditions, since these conditions at 
every stage and from every possible point of approach are already rational 
in structure. Nature is thus more than material, more than a fetich. 
" Humanity " sinks then to the second place, as the individual, standing 
in relation to the life and spirit of nature, finds in that relation a con- 
dition that enables him to face the demands of society not with a revolt, 
but with an humble and invincible freedom, with a knowledge and an 
ideal by which those demands must be tested. Thus from a matter of 
fact Caird sees spring the demand for, or rather the recognition of, indi- 
viduality, together with such esthetic and religious features of the world- 
view as individuality in every age occasions. 

Two minor points may be offered in criticism of Dr. Mehlis's essay. 
Whereas Mill, in his review of Comte, makes the distinction between the 
earlier and the later Comte fundamental, Dr. Mehlis makes it incidental. 
And I think it is partly in consequence that rather startling inconsisten- 
cies appear in his remarks, which a study of their context does not miti- 
gate. For example, on page 67 we are told that Comte's interpretation of 
history emphasizes the unique and neglects the uniform and recurrent, 
whereas on page 102 it is stated that Comte is so interested in the recur- 
rent that the unique appears to him irrelevant. 

On page 133 Dr. Mehlis intimates that this great work of Mill's is 
"verstandnislos," and blind to the " geschichtsphilosophisches Interessante " 
of the positive policy. But Comte's philosophy of history, unlike Hegel's, 
centered in prophecy. And Mill's sympathy with and comprehension of 
Comte was such that he could not, at this day, any more than when he 
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wrote, have ignored, as Dr. Mentis has done, the striking relation which 
Comte's philosophy, and especially his philosophy of history, bears to the 
issues that have worked their way into the world at large in the fifty odd 
years since Comte died. Percy Hughes. 

Lehigh University. 

The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. John Grier Hibben. New York : 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. xii + 311. 

This volume is the first of a series edited by Professor Hibben and 
dealing with the epochs of philosophy. The purpose which Professor 
Hibben seeks to realize in this book is to portray the various tendencies 
which were operative in the period of enlightenment and which, coming to 
a focus in the philosophy of Kant, prepared the way for the intellectual 
life of our own times. In pursuance of this purpose he has brought to- 
gether within the compass of a single volume the chief elements of eight- 
eenth-century thinking, and by skillful handling of his subject-matter has 
managed to secure an excellent perspective of the period covered in his 
treatment. The difficult task of properly balancing general outline and 
detailed presentation has been accomplished in a manner which in many 
respects is deserving of admiration. Since it is precisely the organization 
of the material rather than originality of interpretation that constitutes 
the aim of the volume, Professor Hibben may be congratulated upon the 
result which he has achieved. 

As a brief summary of the topics included in the work, it may be said 
that the discussion begins with English empiricism as represented by 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to each of whom a separate chapter is devoted. 
It then takes up the materialistic movement, which arose as an alternative 
to the psychologizing tendencies of the movement begun by Locke, and 
which owes some of its inspiration to him. Following this comes a 
chapter on Rousseau's philosophy of feeling, which was called forth as a 
protest against the barren intellectualism of the time. German rational- 
ism is then taken up, the philosophy of Leibnitz and the conflict of typical 
philosophical influences in Germany being discussed in separate chapters. 
Then comes an outline of Kant's critical philosophy, followed by a con- 
cluding chapter on the practical influences of the enlightenment. A chron- 
ological table of the philosophical works of the period is added as an 
appendix. The form of presentation is such as to make the book suitable 
for laymen or students who have formed some acquaintance with philos- 
ophy. For those who have already acquired some knowledge of the his- 
tory of modern philosophy the simple and untechnical exposition can 
scarcely fail to be illuminating and suggestive. The treatment not only 
furnishes an excellent bird's-eye view, but, with a limitation to be noted 
presently, the critical parts bring out the familiar difficulties encountered 
in Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Leibnitz with clearness and force. 

The least satisfactory part of the book, perhaps, is the chapter on the 
materialistic movement. Apparently the subject has little interest for the 
author, but is included because it constitutes a part of the general subject. 
Both criticism and definition are conspicuously absent. In view of the 



